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ART AND PROGRESS 



position is based. Outside many private 
collections his paintings are found in 
such places as the Decatur High School, 
the St. Louis Central High School and 
the St. Louis Noon Day Club. 

In the past year a change has come 
into the artist's syle. He is turning to 
stronger, more heroic themes. In these 
the style depends on the subjects. The 
river still furnishes the compositions, but 
now a bounding, blustering wind shouts 
along the bluffs, great white clouds go 
bowling across a deep blue sky casting 
purple shadows upon the landscape, 



while bushes and grasses are twisting 
and swirling. In such later canvases 
the treatment is entirely changed. A 
stronger, more assured touch appeared 
some years back ; it has grown until even 
the colors are more decided and the 
brush strokes bigger, freer, broader. 
Contrasted color, decided notes, replace 
the careful blending of the earlier style; 
there is an unrestraint, a joyousness, a 
verve about these later canvases suggest- 
ing more consistently and energetically 
the sweep, the power, the might and the 
majest}^ of the Mississippi. 



EARLY ITALIAN PAINTINGS 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 



1AST autumn an interesting collection 
J of Earty Italian Paintings was lent 
by Mrs. L. F. Holden, of Ohio, to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. After be- 
ing shown for some time as a special ex- 
hibit the collection has been distributed, 
the several paintings being placed accord- 
ing to their schools and epochs in the 
various galleries. 

Of this collection Mr. Bryson Bur- 
roughs, in the Bulletin of the Metropol- 
itan Museum, has said: 

"Mrs. Holden's is an important col- 
lection. In it are many pictures which, 
owing to the uncertainty of their ^author- 
ship and schools and the archeological 
points which they exemplify, appeal 
strongly to the prevailing taste for con- 
noisseurship. There are paintings, also, 
of great rarity and beauty and some 
which would hold their own in any com- 
pany. The collection has been com- 
mented upon in the Rassegna d'Arte, by 
Mary Logan Berenson, to whom most 
of the corrected attributions are due. It 
will be exhaustively considered by vari- 
ous specialists in a forthcoming volume 
of Noteworthy Paintings in American 
Private Collections, edited by August F. 
Jaccaci. 

"Most of the pictures are of the 
Italian Schools and were bought from 



James Jackson Jarves who, during many 
years spent in Italy, gathered a number 
of works of art which he hoped might be 
utilized as a nucleus for an American 
Museum for the study of Italian Art. 
He collected his pictures with this end 
in view. Though the names with which 
he labeled them were those of the great- 
est, he made no pretense that the works 
themselves were masterpieces. This is 
made clear in the introduction to the 
handbook for the part of his collection 
which was purchased by Mr. Holden, in 
which he says: The old masters of this 
gallery were secured many years ago 
when circumstances for their acquisition 
were more favorable than at present. 
They are not presented as masterpieces, 
but as types of the greater men and 
their schools, fairly characterizing their 
motives, coloring, design, and modeling; 
average representative examples of their 
minor work, but possessing some distinc- 
tive recognizable qualities to those who 
have made a study of them/ 

"As one considers Mr. Jarves' achieve- 
ment as evidenced by these pictures and 
the paintings of that part of his collec- 
tion acquired by Yale College, even 
though they were secured 'when circum- 
stances for their acquisition were more 
favorable than at present' and though a 




MADONNA AND CHILD 

large majority of his attributions have 
been unable to stand the test to which 
the more specialized knowledge of to- 
day has subjected them, these words 
seem unduly modest. In his day, ap- 
preciation for such works was rare, par- 
ticularly in America. Mr. Thomas J. 
Bryan, who gave his admirable collec- 
tion to the New York Historical So- 
ciety in 1867, was the only other Amer- 
ican at the time whose interest in primi- 
tive paintings went so far as to induce 
him to purchase them, even though the 
price was far from high. 

"Mr. Jarves' idea that a Museum be 
formed which would acquire his collec- 



SfHOOL OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 

tion as a basis, unfortunately miscar- 
ried. On his return to America he ex- 
hibited his pictures in 1860 at the 
Derby Gallery, 625 Broadway, New 
York, and again in 18(53 at the New 
York Historical Society rooms, hoping 
to interest influential people in his plan, 
but the time was unfavorable, the in- 
terest and energies of the public being 
engaged far otherwise. In 1863 he 
vainly offered one hundred and thirty- 
two of his pictures to the New York 
Historical Society for $50,000. He 
found no one to second his design, and 
even after the Civil War his success- 
was no better. He was forced to de- 
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MADONNA AND CHILD ENTHRONED WITH SAINTS 
BY LORENZO DA SAN SEVERINO 



posit the greater number of his pictures 
with the trustees of Yale College as a 
pledge for a loan which the College 
made him. Being unable to meet his 
obligations/ the pictures became the 
property of the College." 

Among the pictures offered to the 
Historical Society in 1863 the only one 
which can be definitely connected with 
those now owned by Mrs. Holden was 
the "Madonna and Child" attributed to 
Leonardo. The Boston Exhibition in 
1883-1884 was made up of Works which 
for some reason were not deposited at 



Yale and others which it may be pre- 
sumed were acquired later. This was 
the collection bought by Mr. Holden in 
1884. 

Of the "Madonna and Child" ascribed 
to Leonardo da Vinci which is repro- 
duced herewith, Mr. Burroughs says, 
"Mr. Jarves in his catalogue prints five 
pages of letters and endorsements from 
critics and artists of the middle of the 
last century, all unhesitatingly in favor 
of this attribution. Those quoted are 
Cav. Prof. Miglirini, Director of the 
Uffizi; Baron Gariod, of the Turin Mu- 
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A PECULIAR TYPE OF AMERICAN ART 
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seum; Monsieur Rio, the writer on art 
and author of a 'Life of Leonardo'; 
W. M. Rossetti, Holman Hunt and 
Baron Liphart. 

"None of the specialists of to-day- 
consider this beautiful little picture to 
be by the hand of Leonardo. It is 
ascribed pretty generally to Ambrogio 
da Predis; Mrs. Berenson finds that it 
has some analogy with that artist's copy 
of The Virgin of the Rocks' in the Na- 
tional Gallery. I will venture to sug- 
gest another name — that of Francesco 
Napolitano — as the probable author, 
basing my surmise, however, only on 
reproductions of his work and descrip- 
tions of his color. The 'Madonna and 
Child' in the New York Historical So- 
ciety, a vastly inferior work, is the only 
picture ascribed to him which I have 
seen recently. Relying on photographs, 
however, I find a striking similarity of 
style and form between his acknowl- 
edged pictures and this. In the 'Ma- 
donna and Child' recently purchased by 
the Zurich Museum, out of a private 



collection in Geneva, the landscape is 
practically the counterpart of the view 
through the opening at the right in 
Mrs. Holden's picture. The Zurich 
painting is signed with a punning sig- 
nature accepted as undoubtedly Napo- 
litano's. It has the same similarity to 
Ambrogio da Predis as has the picture 
in question." 

To the "Madonna and Child En- 
throned," with Saints Paul and Anthony 
at the left, Augustine and Sebastian at 
the right, gold background, by Lorenzo 
da San Severino, which is also illus- 
trated, he refers as follows: "In this 
case the critics are remarkably unani- 
mous, not only as regards the authorship 
of the picture, but its quality as well, 
and indeed no one could fail to feel the 
charm of its sweet sober color, the tran- 
quillity of its expression, and the dig- 
nity of loveliness of its personages. One 
of these is particularly alluring — the 
exquisite young gentleman with a green 
sprig in the pink cap saucily set on his 
golden curls, who poses as St. Sebastian." 



A PECULIAR TYPE OF AMERICAN ART 



BY WILLIAM JEAN BEAULEY 



A MERICA rejoices in a choice assort- 
JTjl ment of statues and monuments 
which would fill the Parthenon of Greece 
to overflowing. Yet there are people 
who decry our country as having no 
art! Could Praxiteles or Bion, or any 
other of those vaunted ancients, have 
produced one such statue as we have 
myriads of, he would have been ready 
to die — nay, anxious. 

No art in America ? How can that be 
when nearly every county in this broad 
land has its soldiers' monument, and the 
rest are getting them? And they are 
all as alike as dolls in a toy factory. 

A distinguished French art critic, mak- 
ing the tour of "the States," was vastly 
puzzled by this uniformity. "Far in 
Maine," said he, "one shows me the only 
work of art in the village; it is a statue 
of a soldier at parade rest. In Iowa 



I ask for works of art, and one shows 
me again a statue of a soldier at parade 
rest. In New York, in Illinois, in Kan- 
sas, I ask the same question. Every- 
where I am shown the same soldier, same 
overcoat, same rifle, same position. I 
fail to understand. 

"In France you will find many statues 
all the way from the Belgian frontier 
to — how say you the midi? — the noon? 
Ah, yes; I thank you — the south. But 
eacli statue would be different. Why this 
multiplicity of granite infantrymen at 
parade rest showered over the United 
States like stones dropped from a me- 
teor? * * * Your great Civil War? 
A-a-a-h! Parbleu! I have often heard 
of the horrors of war, but never before 
have mine eyes beheld them." 

Yes, our great Civil War is responsible 
for many things. In this matter respon- 



